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" We were closed down for weeks and weeks," he sighed.
" After the fighting began, hordes of budmash came in
from all round the province and started to loot the Muslim
shops. Some of them were simply dacoits and cared nothing
as to whether the shops they persuaded the hooligans to
break into were Muslim or not. We had to keep our shutters
up until things calmed down a bit."
" It all seems hard on you after the amount of work you
and your family have devoted to the task of building up
the business through generations/' I ventured.
" It is hard/* he concurred, " but again we've many
things to be thankful for. We're so much more fortunate
than those poor fellows outside. They didn't want to come
here. Many of them had farms or businesses of their own
in the north before they joined the four millions who fled
over the border after partition."
" You don't blame the refugees for your troubles, then ? **
I exclaimed.
" No, but I do blame the government," he affirmed.
" They ought to take more constructive action to settle
these people. Camps aren't enough. The refugees have
got to be given a chance to become useful citizens again.
And if the chance doesn't come soon, there'll be plenty of
them who will no longer want to have regular, honest work."
In a way, my bookseller had put a finger on the greatest
moral and social problem of the new India. She has just
not been able yet to absorb the immense flood of refugees
who migrated from Pakistan. Millions have filtered down
to various parts of the country and are dragging out a
miserable existence as homeless beggars. But even in their
dispersal there lies some hope ; since they may, individually,
pick up some confidence and attach themselves once more
to the communal life of their people. It is the section of
the refugees still in camps which constitutes the gravest
danger and the biggest challenge to the wisdom and energy
of the government.